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training built up wholly on S-R_ [stimulus-response} bon 
sts prod the legitimacy of “indoctrination” in cdmaiien tions found no place in the philosophy of the new educa- 
The Movement has established cation; dhcigliie and went the St 
jo- tor whith the ok educational theory in which immediate satisfactions and 
P returns were set up as guiding principles for individual 
or ions and attitudes is condemned as a violation of an es- rowth.” He quotes wah aposovel Van Wvek Brocka’ 
of sential principle of freedom, which is likely not only to pr 
; is me American education. Professor Kilpatrick, in particular, 
the b draws Professor Kandel’s fire. The former, in his recent 
of dye li a. educators have been challeng- book, Education and the Social Crisis, says that man has 
a ing the “progressive” theory on the — that its em- been at his best when “lost in common tribal causes,” 
nce sacrificing “personal gain for the welfare of the whole.” 
nist pe ‘se f nag ibl f This, Professor Kandel declares, can have no other mean- 
mi- aged ing than “that education must grow out of and be guided 
vain erence to social values and for © consciously and not incidentally by an accepted culture, 
i personal identification with organized efforts to attain so- by ideals and convictions . . . that the function of educa- 
tter cial goals. . tion is indoctrination (in the good sense, if it must be 
re- Professor George S. Counts of Teachers College, Co- qualified to distinguish it from indoctrination in the bad 
ad lumbia University, precipitated the current phase of the sense) .. .” 
mall controversy by his book The Soviet Challenge to America The upshot of the matter, in Professor Kandel’s view 
are and his pamphlet Dare the School Build a New Social js this: “It would be foolish to attempt to deny the ex- 
slicy Order? In brief, Professor Counts contends that the istence of the social crisis; it is equally foolish to proceed 
and banning of all indoctrination and emotional conditioning to harness the school to programs of amelioration on 
iefly from education is unrealistic and, in fact, an ideal that which the public has not only not reached a decision but 
nowhere receives more than lip service. Every nation, —_9n which it has not even begun to think, despite the ample 
eas he contends, uses its schools to perpetuate its social-eco- opportunities provided during the recent political cam- 
East nomic system, and this is inevitable. Soviet Russia dif- paign. Educators undoubtedly have a duty in the crisis 
fers from other countries merely in doing the job more which is clear and indisputable, and that is to convince 
frankly and much more efficiently. Several leaders in the public of the importance for social security of keep- 
progressive education circles have supported Professor ing the schools open as a going concern. To introduce 
—" Counts to a greater or less extent. The result of such into the educational program new social plans and new 
It is clashes of opinion is a state of Strain in the realm of edu- social orders, however logical and sound in theory, on 
tical cational theory which has given rise in the last few which the public has not as yet made any pronouncement, 
rcing months to a spirited controversy. would be to court a setback to the schools from which 
- and In the leading article in the Teachers College Record they would not recover in our generation.” 
New for February, Professor 1. L. Kandel made a trontal at- In the March issue of the Record, Professor Thomas 
ind a tack on the new defenders of indoctrination. “The most Briggs, also of Teachers College, entered the lists in frank 
1omic curious phenomenon,” he says, “in this new movement is defense of indoctrination and propaganda in education. 
y and that the new standard has been raised by the same lead- Only by indoctrination, he says, can society “preserve 
ch as ers who for the past twenty years have been the most itself and promote its best interests.” This means not 
—rn vociferous advocates of individualism, the new freedom, only that education has a definite transmissive function, 
seem the child-centered school, and the sanctity of the child’s passing on to each generation a set of values, but that 
hould ego—in a word, of laissez faire in education.” Further- valid education involves adventure and hazard: “To 
iness, more, he says, “It was not the progressives but their ignore important social and economic issues in the cur- 
very- critics who protested against the philosophy of hedonism, riculum is to relegate education to scholasticism, to aban- 
tt her the pain-pleasure or annoyance-satisfaction theory of don the field to those who are far from altruistic, to fail 
ession education which has dominated educational thought for in the responsibility to promote social welfare, and to 
wer.” the past twenty years. And it was the critics and not t 
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tent director of action is, of course, precarious for the 
individual educator. It is much safer to present and drill 
neutral facts. But above the elementary fact levels edu- 
cation that is not dangerous is seldom important. It is 
only as education establishes ideals, bases them on the 
best knowledge available, clothes them with the emotion 
of conviction, and uses them to direct positive action that 
it becomes worthy of faith and of support.” 


But as against an extreme interpretation of academic 
freedom in the use of propaganda, Professor Briggs says: 
“It is altogether irrational to argue that any teacher, how- 
ever biased his attitude, however partial his consideration 
of inadequate data, however erratic his judgment, has the 
right to use his influence for the subversion of the so- 
ciety that has entrusted him with responsibility and pays 
him a wage to perform his duties loyally. He may be 
sincere in believing that monogamy is not the best prac- 
tice or that democracy should be replaced by communism 
or by fascism; but the society that pays his salary does 
not think so. Consequently he has no right to advocate 
in his classes such doctrines.” 


Professor Kandel’s article quoted above brought a 
sharp reply from Professor Willystine Goodsell of Teach- 
ers College in the April Record. She defends, with 
abundant documentation, the leaders of progressive edu- 
cation from the charge that they have been narrowly in- 
dividualistic and have carried the ideal of freedom to the 
point of anarchy. She quotes Dewey’s Democracy and 
Education published in 1922, Rugg’s Child-Centered 
School, published in 1928, and articles by Kilpatrick and 
various other writers, to prove in quite explicit terms that 
progressive education has not only lately been converted to 
a social point of view. Professor Goodsell does not under- 
take to validate the uses of propaganda in education but 
she is manifestly in essential accord with Kilpatrick, Rugg 
and others in thinking that a vigorous attack on the struc- 
ture of economic society is consistent with sound educa- 
tional theory. 


Professor George A. Coe, pioneer in religious educa- 
tion, who has contributed much to general educational 
theory, argues the question of indoctrination in Progres- 
sive Education for March. His statement is a cautious 
and sympathetic criticism of Counts’ position. He agrees 
with the latter in his general educational assumptions, 
which he summarizes in the following generalizations: 
“That the content of culture-language, science, taste, de- 
cent habits—is mostly predetermined for every individual ; 
that the social life of children is continuous with the so- 
cial life of adults, so that the large-scale injustices of the 
world, unless they are challenged, perpetuate themselves 
through the young while they are still in the hands of 
teachers; and that freedom in education is not demon- 
strated by what teachers refrain from doing but only by 
the level of the positive things that pupils are inspired 
to do voluntarily. The true apostle of progressive prin- 
ciples is the teacher who deliberately predetermines the 

upil to the highest level of voluntary action of which 
* is capable at the time.” He doubts, however, whether 
what is here implied is correctly called “indoctrination.” 
The clue to a solution of the problem is joint determina- 
tion of goals by teacher and taught, illustrated by Pro- 
fessor Coe as follows: “The boys who used a certain 
unsupervised playground, so one of them told me, 
wrangled so much that they couldn’t play baseball satis- 
factorily to themselves. Then supervision was estab- 
lished. The boys now learned from a teacher the rules 


of the game and how to handle their quarrelsome im- 
pulses, and thereafter their will-to-play fulfilled itself. 
Who got control of this baseball situation, then? The 
teacher planned to control it, and did so; but the boys 
also now for the first time really controlled it. Here was 
joint choosing that was predetermined by one of the par- 
ties to it. And it produced freedom! Creative teaching 
follows this principle. The creative teacher influences the 
pupil’s personality more deeply and at more points than 
does the old-fashioned pedagogue, yet at the same time, 
the pupil is more seli-determined.” 


But as for indoctrination, as he understands the term, 
Professor Coe says: “The conclusion is that though the 
method of indoctrination perfectly fits a desire to per- 
petuate special privilege, it is out of line with desire to 
bring special privilege to an end. Any attempt to indoc- 
trinate on behalf of a classless society tends to defeat 
itself because it carries forward the very method of 
class-governed societies. If the principle of freedom to 
which progressive education is committed be fully ap- 
plied, it will of itself make the school a protagonist of a 
classless society.” 


Writing in the Teachers College Record for last De- 
cember Professor Harold Rugg gave an account of the 
sixth World Conference of the New Education Fellow- 
ship. One paragraph of his summary deals speciticaily 
with the issue above discussed. It was agreed, he says, 
“that education should become increasingly effective in 
building attitudes of the following types: (1) responsi- 
bility for carrying on an interdependent world society ; 
(2) expectancy of accelerating change; flexibility of 
mind; (3) willingness to make the fundamental read- 
justments demanded by the present situation, not merely 
to temporize and compromise; (4) acceptance of all races 
and nations as parts of one mankind—there are no in- 
ferior races, no superior races.” This is perhaps a fair 
indication of the way in which progressive education re- 
visionists, if one may borrow that term, are seeking to 
embody the aims of social reconstruction into educational 
practice. Obviously, the “readjustments demanded by 
the present situation,” are postulates of a social philoso- 
phy, not the axioms of a science of education. 


While the purpose of this review has been to disclose 
certain trends in educational theory, perhaps a generali- 
zation may be warranted as to the net result of current 
controversy. It would appear that we are moving defi- 
nitely in the direction of a closer identification of educa- 
tion—and educators—with social problems and_ social 
process at the expense of a purist, liberal democratic the- 
ory. The gradual acceptance of indoctrination, condi- 
tioning and propagandist aims by progressive educators 
has two important results : 

(1) It tends to restore an old emphasis on ethical 
values as representing the sum of the moral experience of 
society, about which sentiments may be deliberately built 


up. This is the conservative significance of the new 
trend. 


(2) It gives approval to an effort by educators to 
combat tradition in the interest of what they as a social 
group conceive to be socially desirable, even when sharp- 


lv contrary to contemporary opinion. This is the radical 
significance of the new trend. 


It would appear that Dewey, Coe and others—and 
Kandel from a different angle—view the second of these 
consequences with some concern, not because of any radi- 
cal aims that may be supported, but because the educa- 
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tional process may be vitiated by making it subservient 
tu the purposes of groups, however well conceived. 


Higher Education Challenged 


In connection with the above discussion the address by 
Professor Paul H. Douglas of the University of Chicago 
before the January meeting of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, and printed in the March Bulletin of the 
association, is of peculiar interest. He said that we have 
had “a naive faith in the power of education to remove 
in a painless fashion all evils from our social life.” In 
the needed transformation of society “the college gradu- 
ates were expected to be the shining Galahads, Parsifals, 
and Siegfrieds.” But consider the results. The advan- 
tages of free trade have been taught for 70 years by most 
of the economists in the country, and “at least a million 
college students” have listened to such teaching. But 
“90 per cent of these students . . . have become dyed-in- 
the-wool protectionists. . .. And these tariffs have been 
to an extraordinarily large degree both drafted and 
pushed through” by men from Yale, Harvard, Williams 
and Amherst. In spite of “the sound doctrine which has 
heen taught in those institutions, their graduates in those 
states have, with rare exceptions, been ardent protection- 
ists. ... The graduates who have entered industry and 
the professions have . . . been led both by economic in- 
terest and by group pressure to become protectionists. 
The tariff has helped many to fill their pockets. ... To 
still others a belief in the tariff furnished a trade-mark 
of social and economic respectability which middle-class 
men prize even more than membership in a country club. 
When correct economic analysis and wise public policy 
therefore conflicted with pecuniary and social interests, 
the college graduates of most of the country threw their 
teaching overboard without a qualm.” 


College graduates “have played at least their propor- 
tionate part” in American opposition to the League of 
Nations. Senator Lodge, “the holder of more honorary 
degrees than any other American living at that time, .. . 
was also more responsible than any one man for the re- 
jection of the League by the United States.” Many of 
the post Civil War reformers, says Professor Douglas, 
believed that if educated native Americans would con- 
cern themselves with politics, corruption would cease to 
exist. But William Barnes, the former Republican boss 
of Albany, N. Y., was a Harvard graduate summa cum 
laude. Boss Murphy’s confidential adviser was also a 
Harvard man, while former Senator Boies Penrose of 
Pennsylvania was “the author of scholarly monographs 
on history and political science.” Other Harvard gradu- 
ates in politics are the present bosses of Cleveland and 
Toledo, “the directing genius” of Mayor Thompson's 
policies during the latter’s administration in Chicago, and 
“the white boss of the black belt” in Chicago. Graduates 
of other colleges who have attained prominence in simi- 
lar activities in other cities are listed. There are prob- 
ably more college men “in the thick of machine manipu- 
lations than among the forces of reform.” The reason 
for this Professor Douglas finds in “the nature of the 
forces which make for graft and corruption in our politi- 
cal life... . In every city of which I know, the real 
forces which maintain the corruptionists in power are 
not so much those of the underworld as mighty groups 
in the upperworld.” These include public utility com- 
panies, bankers, contractors, stores, office buildings, 
hotels, real estate men, etc. “All of these groups seeking 
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special and illicit favors are economically bound up with 
the maintenance of corrupt government and therefore 
generally give it their open or tacit support.” These 
groups influence professional men, newspapers, and even 
ministers. “So great is the interlocking of interests that 
the vast preponderance of business and professional men 
of a city or state come almost inevitably to be in some 
alliance with the corruptionists.” 

And these same men are often very influential in the 
colleges and universities. The result is that our colleges 
tend to compromise on “idealism in the field of thought 
and materialism in the world of action.” 

The question which is now coming to the front in this 
connection is that of class conflict. In view of the atti- 
tudes of college men toward the Mooney-Billings case 
and the Sacco-Vanzetti case, Professor Douglas has de- 
cided that “when the middle and upper economic classes 
felt that their class interests and prestige were at stake. 
then the standards of good form would be abandoned 
and they would try to win their ends by force.” 


Those who are interested in higher education have pre- 
tended to themselves that their “dominant values were 
deep scholarship, intellectual honesty, fearlessness, and 
warm and active human sympathies. . But the plain 
truth of the matter is that intelligence, education, culture 
and a superficial goodwill have thus far shown them- 
selves to be extremely weak in the face of economic in- 
terests, nationalism and class loyalties.” 


“Socialized Individualism” 


This is the title of an address made by Albert G. Mil- 
bank, president of the Milbank Memorial Fund, at the 
annual meeting on March 16 of the fund’s Boards of 
Counsel. After appealing for a more social motivation 
in business Mr. Milbank said: “But someone will say 
that vanity and greed are inherent in human nature and 
someone else has said that ‘human nature is a unique in- 
stitution in that it has never been abolished.’ We can 
accept both statements as true and yet not lose heart. 
History is replete with instances where people have 
changed their viewpoint as to what is of real value to 
them. At this moment a desire for security outweighs 
every other consideration—security for one’s principal ; 
security for one’s income ; security for one’s job; security 
against the horrors of another war; security against the 
rising tide of organized crime; security against the grow- 
ing indifference to the sanctity of contracts; security for 
health and happiness. 


“At no other time, during the past quarter-century, has 
the desire for profits been so subordinated to the desire 
for security. Already this desire has begun to take tan- 
gible form. Never before in history could fifty-nine na- 
tions, possessed of incomparable machinery for war, have 
been persuaded to enter upon a Kellogg-Briand Pact in 
which war was renounced as an instrument of national 
policy. That covenant was not so much an expression 
of emotional or reasoned idealism as it was the product 
of a disillusioned human nature that had found to its cost 
that war did not pay. The Kellogg-Briand Pact may 
not, probably will not, prevent war but it does mark a 
complete reversal of national viewpoint in respect of the 
value of war as an instrument of national policy. Some 
time—perhaps before long—we will find that unrestrained 
competition and the overemphasis of the profit motive in 
industry not only do not pay but if carried too far will 
end in catastrophe. 
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“It is only when men are faced by a common danger 
that they subordinate their selfish interests to achieving 
a mutual objective. During this period of stress I have 
seen in Wall Street the lion and the lamb lie down to- 
gether. The lion, to be sure, was a bit mangy in spots 
and the lamb had been shorn, but the exigency of their 
common peril brought about an enforced entente. We 
will learn, in time, that a certain measure of cooperation 
is as helpful in good times as it is necessary in bad times.” 


Mr. Milbank believes that a new era started with the 
“catastrophic events” which began in the fall of 1929. 
“Now is the time,” he says, “to capitalize this well-nigh 
universal desire for security. The five major hazards of 
life are death, accident, sickness, old age and unemploy- 
ment. A well-rounded program of social insurance would 
cover them all. Such a program is not unattainable. 


“Already group life insurance has made tremendous 
strides. Workmen’s Compensation Acts of the various 
states make reasonable provision for industrial accidents. 
Pensions and retiring allowances are common practice. 
The only risks against which little or no provision has 
been made in this country are the hazards of sickness 
and unemployment. Sickness insurance—or more pre- 
cisely insurance against the costs of medical care—is 
needed. This, as you know, is recommended by the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care as a voluntary and 
local measure. But, in my opinion, such insurance will 
not produce the results contemplated unless the scheme 
is compulsory and at least statewide in its scope. The 
creation of unemployment reserves to minimize, if not 
wholly insure against, the consequences of layoffs, 
whether they be due to seasonal, technological or cyclical 
causes would complete the social insurance program.” 


Recognizing the difficulty and danger of trying to 
launch insurance measures in a time of so deep a depres- 
sion Mr. Milbank nevertheless urges that at this time ac- 
tion be sought by the legislatures of various states com- 
mitting them to unemployment insurance in principle so 
that it will become operative when business conditions 
warrant. The kind of unemployment insurance he be- 
lieves in is one that rests on a contributory basis in con- 
nection with which state action is limited to supervision 
and regulation. 


The Five Year Plan to Date 


Maurice Hindus, writing in Harper's for March, en- 
deavors to answer the question, “Has the Five Year Plan 
Worked?”. In some lines production has gone beyond 
the figures originally set, unemployment has been wiped 
out, primary education has become universal, three-fifths 
of the peasant holdings have been collectivized. In heavy 
industry, however, the Plan fell short at the end. Dur- 
ing the last two years of the Plan there was a slump in 
production due chiefly to “lack of competent labor, bu- 
reaucracy, poor transportation, absence of adequate sup- 
plies, and : . . the world crisis and inferior living con- 
ditions.” But the Plan should be considered, not merely 
as “a statistical formula,” but as “a symbol of a new age.” 
Mr. Hindus finds that “the Five Year Plan ends with the 
cultural standard of the Russian masses higher than it 
has ever been in Russian history, but with their standard 
of living lower than it has been in a decade, and in food 
appreciably lower than at the beginning of the Plan.” 


The National School Survey 


The following summary of the National School Survey 
conducted under the auspices of the federal Office of 
Education has been made by Dr. Paul R. Mort, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who directed the study. 


“1, In most states the economic ability of the local 
school district determines the program of child welfare 
in the district; and in thousands of localities this ability 


is too low to provide proper care and education for chil- 


dren. There are vast areas, therefore, where schools are 
distinctly inferior and other areas where schools are ceas- 
ing to exist. 


“2. In most states there existed, even at the peak of 
prosperity, areas in which educational opportunities were 
of the most meagre type. 


“3. A century ago, when the battle to transfer the cost 
of education from individual parents to the whole local 
community was won and resulted in that system of free 
public education which became basic in American life 
and ideals, the local community was able to bear the bur- 
den. Drastic social change, however—especially that 
which has taken place during the last twenty-five years 
—not only has thrown greater responsibility upon public 
education in the rearing of healthy and law-abiding chil- 
dren but has seen the local community less and less able 
to bear the cost of this responsibility. Wealth has been 
concentrated in the great urban centers and in the hands 
of a relatively small number of persons. 


“4, A fundamental change required today is the trans- 
fer of the burden of support of education from local 
communities to the entire state. 

“5. The property tax is overburdened. More use 
must be made of other forms of taxation. 


“6. It is possible to have education financed by the 
individual state without removing control of teaching 
and the curriculum from the local community. It is 
recommended that the states set up satisfactory minimum 
programs of education which can be financed without 
throwing larger burdens upon any one local community 
than upon any other. 


“7. Increased local efficiency in education will come 
through the further grouping of small, inadequate school 
districts. 

_“8. No state in the union today equalizes the educa- 
tional tax burden satisfactorily. No state can hope to do 


so unless it abandons the obsolete principle of throwing 
the whole tax burden upon local communities. 


“9. New York, Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, 
Missouri and California are examples of states that ap- 
proach the ideal more closely than the majority of the 
states. They lead the nation in providing equal educa- 
tional opportunities to all school districts within the state. 


“10. The report of the National Survey of School 
Finance sets up guides and standards for attainment of 
equitable indices for distributing school funds in every 
state. These provide a basis on which every state can 


take immediate action to stabilize the financing of its 
public schools.” 


The reference in the last paragraph is to the study 
which was summarized in this Service on March 18. 
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